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ABSTRACT 

, The relative homogeneity of - individual value 
orientations in 11 contemporary nations is the subject of th^s paper. 
In macro-sociological discussions, particularly of th^e polity, there 
are frequent assertions about the relative homogeneity of a people 
and of 'their culture, but these assertions are rarely specified or 
derived from quantitative empirical investigations. A review of * -the 
literature on cultural homogeneity and individual value orientations 
indicates that there have been 'major obstacles, to computing societal 
scores of t the Relative /degree of homogeneity in individual v^lue 
orientations. A new apprQach is propose*! vhich avoids the 'obstacles 
encountered in previous efforts by assuAiing that * attitudes are a 
reflectipn of values and^ thus, inferring the heterogeneity -of value 
orientations through a study of diversity in attitudes. Scares are 
computed for 11 nations and several propositions are considered in ail 
effort to account for these national scores. In addition; suggestions} 
are made for the application of this new approach, to other levels of / 
analysis. (Author/ND) * " « * i 
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Homogeneity of Individual Value Orientations* 
A Macro-Social Investigation 




In macro-sociological' discussions, particularly of the polity f there 
are frequent assertions abort thfe relativfe homogeneity of a people 
of their' culture 9 but these assertions ^Lre rarely specified or derived 
from quantitative empirical investigations. A review of the literature 
on cultural homogeneity and individual value orientations indicates 
that there have been major obstacles to computing societal scores of 
the relative degree of homogeneity in individual value orientations. 
This paper proposes a pew approach which avoids the obstacles encoun- 
tered in previous efforts * scores are computed for eleven nations f and 
several propositions are 'considered in W effort to account for these 
national scores. In addition, suggestions are made fox the application 
of this new approach to other levels of analysis. 
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Homogeneity of Individual Value Orientations: 
A Macro^Sqcial Investigation 

William K. Cummings f% k 

■• ' • •'•/. . . 

The subject of this paper is the relative homogeneity of 
individual value orientations in eleven contemporary nations. The 
concept of value orieutations has been variously defined (Adler, 1956: 
395)i but our approach follows in the tradition of Kluckhohn (1951: 
395)i where values are defined as "conceptions of the desirable. 11 
Values aire institutionalized at c various levels in a social system. 
The' value orientations of individuals include not only their conceptions 
of the desirable society but also the^r conceptions, of ideal work, 
community, and personal organization among other objects. Thus it is 
erroneous, to equate the sum of individual 1 value orientations' with 
societal values ; moreover, especially in complex societies, it is to 
be ^expected that many individuals' will have conceptions of the desirable 
society that stantLin substantial £on£r£st with the dominant, values of 
the society (Williams, 1970: hj&i f • ; ■ Hollander, 1973: 119). 'These^ 
individuals may also vary in their conceptions of the'ideal family, x 
community, ' school, and other sdcial objects. (Sur concern in this paper 
is with the extent to which .individuals of different societies actually . 

vary iri these conceptions on a range from relative unanimity (homogeneous 

s 

value orientations) tS" grea£ diversity (heterogeneous value orientations) 
In addition, we will review several hypotheses which may account for this 
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variaticJfc aiid the Consequences different levels have for the functioning 
of thesf soc*etie^. 

kacro-sociological treatments of individual societies often refer 
to the relative homogeneity oft their members. For Redfiel£, lf in the 

• . . i - ' 

ideal folk society, what one man^knows and believes is the same as what 
all men know and believe (Sedf^ld, 1959: 3l6). ff The peoples of certain 
'modern societies have also been characterized;- as >^tjtively homogeneous & 
in 'their* values: Sweden is frequently singled °V t »| 011 ^^P 1 ^ tCh'ilds, 
19^7). And according to Reischauer, "some observe;^ feel that the Japanese 
have achieved greater cultural uniformity throughout the length and the 
breadth of the land and throughout the vertical' stratification of their 

societyWhan has ever been^ achieved in a country of Japan f s size,* and 

•* •* * t 

l , % 

they compare Japanese cultural uniformity to that of a primitive tribe 

(Reischauer, 1962: 103). !'j . " \ « 

While such descriptive statements ate prevalent, no one t$>* date * 

has completed a satisfactory comparative study of the relative homogeneity 

of value orientations.^ Thus far, all comparative attempts at measuring 

y » 1 

homogeneity hava first, attempted to identify the content of vaflue systems* 



However, for various reasons which we now turn to consider, thesetcmpirical 
efforts at measuring the content of societal Va|afe systems have floundered. 
kited considering^h^se previous efforts, we w^g present an approach which 
-avoids their shortcomings. 



The Measurement of Individual Value 'Orientations , 

^ : ; " ■ W • I 

Two researoh traditions have attempted with only qualified success 

to devise instruments for comparing the content of individual value 

' - ■ • I 

orientations in different societies. On^the one side is a umversalistic 
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tradition initiated by opran^er which postulates that men, regardless of 
their heritage, are oriented to a common set of universal values; societal 
differences occur/only in the .relative emphasis that members place on the 
respective Values. * Spranger's theory was the basis for the development 
qfj the Allpprti-Vernon value' instrument during^the thirties ^3^i 2111(1 
instrument "has been used in several multi-nation studies by directly . 
translating it into the language of the participating nations, Morris * 
(1956), Rodd (1959)? and others have developed similar instruments v and 
these'* have also been used in comparative studies — primarilv on student 



populations.' If this universalistic , tradition had efev eloped greater 

• ? • * 

momentum, we would by now have/' results from several studies administered ^ 
to representative samples of national populations. Measures of dispersion 
in responses such as standard deviations and ranges could be used to 
determine the degree of cultural homogeneity of different national groups. 

However, the validity of the universalists' value instruments has 
been challenged by cultural relativists who assert that the nuances of 
the value systems of most* societies are so unique that devising a ^single" 
value instrument for use in different cultural settings is ari impossibility. 
Some moderate cultural relativists have suggested the utility of retaining 
the assumption of universal, value dimensions, but they stress the importance 
of devising "equivalent" questions to- tap jwhere individuals in different 
settings stand in terms of these dimensions (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 
1961); despite the merits of the proposal it has faltered due to the 
difficulty in devising equivalent questions for multi-nation studies. An 
alternate approach i& to use sentence completion stimuli and allow 
respondents rto freely emit -their values; but in this case the probl\s^n of 
developing a reliable coding procedure is substantial. 
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\ Due to the debate between the universalists and relativists, 

researchers do not have at' hand a Widely approved instrument for the study 

* # * * 

"Of 'values across nations. Hence there, hsts not been even a single major 

cross-national study off value orientations* • * ^ 

A somewhat middle-of**the-road approach, though drawing more closety 

on the first tradition, is^Rpkeach's new value instrument (1973) which 

consists of 18 words or phrases resppndents are asked to raJik. The 

advantage of the Rokeach test over Earlier instruments is that the 18 wotfcfi 

present a much simpler and hence potential]^ less culture-bound stimulus^'* 
*• 

On /the other hand, the 



instruc^ent^ presents ^c^blems^of translation. 

Moreover, because most individuals do not hrae clear 4 conceptions of their 
. - *** 

systems of value ^orientations but rather 'mentally code these associations 
with~idiosyncratic life experiences, it can be doubted whether the Bokeach 
instrument provides a sufficient stimulus to elip^t valid orderings. „ 
Rokeach dismisses these problems. .. However, most tests of this instrument 
have been conducted in the U.S. , and primarily by Rokeach or his associates. 
Thus we have little evidence on the cross-cultural validity of the 
instrument for identifying, the content of value systems. Finally', Rokeach 
does not indicate how his instrument might be ysed to measure .differences 
in degree of the homogeneity of individual value orientations acrdsfe 
societies. 

These problems in value research have led us to consider 'the works 
of other fields bearing on homogeneity. Our concern with the relative 

^ homogeneity of individual value orientations is relevant to the concept 
of cultural pluralism, t which Furnival (19**8) used to characterise societies 

-ccmposed-oi^groups- w-i t h distinct cultures b ut lin ked thro u g h - co mmon— ec& homio 
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and political institutions. AnthropologistS'have compared several African 

societies in terms of the differences in the cultures of thej.r constituent 

groups (Bergjie, ,1965) and one recent sturdy has even quantified and analyzed 

the causes and consequences of the relative degree of cultural pluralism 

of ^1^ contemporary societies. This latter study concluded that "plural 

societies are typically young nations, covering large, sparsely populated 

areas, engaged chiefly in agriculture, and poor; their governmental . 

functions are still shaky and unstable,, as literacy rates are low, and 

various interest groups struggle confusedly for dominance. 11 (Haug, „ 

30*f). If 9 inter-group and interjindividual homogeneity were closely * • 

correlated, we could use the measures developed by Haug for our purposes. 

But we have no definitive studies on this correlation. And there are 

theoretical reasons for doubting its strength. For example, we know that 

i « . * 

individuals are imperfectly socialized to group cultures. And according 
to Durkheim (196^+: 136-7): - ' 

* f 

far from the two varying with each other, we shall see that the 
effacement of one is the- necessary condition for the appearance of 

th^ other Thefts is now less distance than heretofore between 

th$ frenchman and the Englishman, generally speaking, but that does 
not stop the contemporary -Frenchmen from differing amorfg themselves 
more than the Frenchmen of yesteryear. 

^ v *t - : . * * 

An- Alternate Approach' to Measuring Homogeneity , , 

J* * • * 

Since neither the research traditions concerning values 6r 

cultural pluralism have developed acceptable approaches, for measuring the * 

^>^geneity of individual^value orientations, we have found it necessary 

* tp develop a new approach building on attitude research. ' The concept of 

attitude has a somewhat ambiguous status in social science. Attitudes 

$ k 7? * 

ar e commoftly defined as the -evaluations that -individuals-make vis^-a-vis p 
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>ecific social states; whil^fcthefe is agreement on this general definition, 
>ncernin^tne relation of attitudes tp the deeper levels 
human personality* Haw empiricists are content, to define attitudes - 
simply as the answers that individuals give to 'evaluative questions; the 
implication of this* definition is that people do. not have attitudes until 
interviewers evolce them* In other words, attitudes are regarded as * 
ephemeral utterances with an uncertain origin in the minds of respondents.' 

However, those^more firmly rooted in the social psychology tradition 
believe attitudes^ hav^a relatively stable basis in individual personality. 
In this view, attitudes are mutually determined by several factors and 
among these is an individual's value system,, that sector of his personality 
most directly concerned with evaluation. For example, Allport (1961: • 

asserts that ''attitudes themselves depend on pre-existing values" 
rindf Watfson^(l966; 615) claims that "attitudes express values." 

Our approach to measuring homogeneity rests on this assumption 

4. . 
that attitudes are in some degree a reflection of individual values. It 

% 

is possible to measure the relative likelihood that individuals randomly 

r 

chosen within different sub-groups o wil^£hoose anpwers ox\ attitude 

questions identical to those selected bjr others in th^ir sub-group* This 

** \ . t 

measure is constructed by summing the frequency with Which members of a • 

sub-group* choose the most commonly chosen -answer for a large number of 

( questions, and then repeating the procedure for other sub-groups. The 

rank-order for the sums reflects the relative likelihood that members in 

the respective groups will give similar answer^ t A single attitude question 

presumably evokes evaluations from a sub-sector^f an individual's value 



systenr. A large number of questions should stimulate evaluations based 
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on a substantial proportion of the values heldr by an individual. As* 

c 1 " 

attitudes are a reflection of values, we feel our procedure is a'plausible, 
though indirect, way to measure the homogeneity of individual value- 

T * < 

orientations* . 4* 

Several aspects of this approach' deserve \joWment: - 

(1) It does not reveal^ anything about the content of value systems* 



It assumes that the members otf ^dif f erent^ocieties have different values, 



4 



and this will be expressed by differences in the answers that are most 

commonly chosen in the different societies* The approach attempts to 

determine the relative extent to whicji individuals in different societies 
*- — i 

concur with the majority opinions of their particular , society — whatever * 
these may be * * . 1 

(2) Our approach recognizes that tjtie^ink between values ancL^^ 
attitudes \s imperfect, and that the rqie^cjrfvalues in determining answers 
to particular attitude questions will vary between individuals and societies. 
\ Orte respect in which attitude questions vary is in their degree of 

a^sWactness; . yi selecting attitude questions, we have observed the rule 
tJfi^all questicj&^included in the computation of homogeneity scores 
should deal with general issues or situations rather than with issues or 
situations particular to' individuals, sub-groups, or societies. A second 

V 

A 

difference in attitude questions is the social sphere they bear on; 
assuming that' questions focused on only one social sphere will evoke 
4 only a segment of an individual's value f system* we recommend the use o*f 
questions bearing on jas wide an array of social spheres as possible . 
Finally, regardless of these precautions, specific questions will^vary 
'4 w> in their saliehce to individuals and societal groups.. To the* extent a 
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particular question varies in salience i its tendency to evoke unanimity 
will also vary by societal group* One means of. adjusting for this problem 
is to include as large a number of questions as- poe)6ible when constructing 
$n iAfex/of homogeneity — we recommend a minimum of i jen questions * 



I (3) Our .approach assumes that attitudes equally a reflect^on^ 
of varies in all Societies* But some social philosophers (Nakamura, A9Gk\ 
Hsu, ^53) suggest that feelings and action in certain societies are 
relatively more situation bound than in others* The implication is that 

f " • ' " ^ - 

si-tuitions, including the interview situation, will provide a stronger 

stimulus for attitudes in these societies than will values* On the other 

* ■+ 

hand, in othfer societies, individual values might have a "stt^iger relation 
to values. While we acknowledge this proposition, it should be pointed* 
ou£ that it thus far has no empirical support. * To the extent this 
proposition is correct, our effort to measure relative value homogeneity 
is confounded, and our approach reduces to a mere measurement of relative 
attitude homogeneity.' 1 s * % v 

Application of the El eyeffr Nation -Youth Survey V 

While there <are lew crosjp^&ational surveys of, the content of - 
values (and not even one based on representative national samples) in 
recent years there have been several cross-national surveys of other 
aspectsfeof belief systems — fertility attitudes and behavior, political 
% <culture, political behavior, youth attitudes — to note a few examples. y 
Many of these studies have administered lengthy questionna^r^ to national 



'samples and provide suitable data .for the computktdiapi of homogeneity 



v " ~ « ' A*? 

scores. , & 

* * * 
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A survey\of particular interest to ua was conducted in^5?73 by 4 
Gallup International- at the request of the Prime Minister's GfTice in V 
Japan. National samples, of ybuth 18-23 were selected in 8 advance^ 
societies; in addition, youth samples of reasonably high quality were 
selected from 3 developing 0 societies. v ». / . 

Host; of 'the questions (see Appendi^) were designed to^det^rmine .* 
the attitudes of ybuth to their social institutions or to comprehend ■ 



youth' s C philosophy of ).if£. The ^ponses indicated larg^ differences' 
between nations. For example, one question asked' "What do you think is\ 
the most impotftajnt thing for our country to do ilow?" followe^/6y ^ list 
of six alternatives. ' Oveir one-third of 3 the selected youtfh in sfcven of" 
the societies felt the m6st ^mpor^ant thing was for, their country "to 
place extra emphasis on social security and provide a secure way of life 
for the people." On the other hand, American youth emphasized the need 

\ ' ' ' \ *r 

"to build a peaceful society," and youth in England, ^Indi a", arfd the; 



Philippines stressed the ''need for their country V'to promote industry -and 
enrich the nation's life." On other questions, the response ^atfegQfy 
was restricted to, an agree-disagree format: " for example, "Is 'human ' ^ 
nature' fundamentally bad?"" Here again >there were substantial national • 
differences with one-third of Japanese youth agreeing yhereas less than 
one-dixth of the youth in the U.S., England,- West Germany, and .Switzerland 

agreed.- Comparing question by question indicates that the^youth of these \ 

* > 

1T nations do differ substantially in their social attitudes, and presumably 

in their value qrientations which 'Underlie these attitudes. 

We would like to propose that this questiohnaire might also be 

j used as ameans of measuring the relative extent bf homogeneity ,in the ° 

4 ^ * % « 



l 
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attitudes (and henc$ the value orientations) 1 of the ^outh of t;he 

respective samples* For' example, ,-conceming the firgt question cited 

' «- ^ 

o above (What do you think is the most important thing for our country 'to 

' * ■ > 1 4 /# • ; 

do now?) .among Japanese youth, ; 5b.7# agreed-that their country ^s mofet - 

/ 1 - ' ' / 

'important problem is to emphasize social security. In France, more 

youth chose "emphasizing social security" than any 'of /the oth$r 

alternates, -but still the proportion wl\p chose this alternative was only 

Jor American youth, social security was' less important than 
"Wilding a peaceful society/ 11 and 5^.6# felt that the latter was most 
important-. \ v * * 

It would not be proper on the basis of • one question to say that 

ft * t K 4 

the attitudes of Japanese youth are more uniform than French youth. 

However, -through adding up for each country the per cent who chose the 1 

majority respond for a large number , of questions, we believe it is 

possible to> develop an indicator erf the, relative degree* of homogeneity" 

of the attitudes of youth ^n^these, countries* * / » 

■ / * • 

For the 1973 purrey, we have chosen 3^ questions from a total of 

. • v ; - ' y 

60 attitude questions, according to the criteria mentioned above. Those , 
questions in the -survey dealing with very personal situations or problems 
peculiar to Japanese society-^J&pan sponsored the survey and developed 
the questionnaire — were eliminated. At 'the same time, questions 'were 
retained which probfed attitudes to the social spheres of family, education 
wtfrk, so.ciety, and politics. Of the ih questions, 'one has 9 alternatives, 



one has 8,* one has 7i seven have 5 
alternatives, one has 3, and twen 



alternatives, three have four 
-have only 2 alternatives. Thus, the< 



smallest sum a nation could have VDuld »j|j^89.6# and the largest sura 
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11 

would be,3H00#. In the Appendix we list the sums for each of the'11 
nations in the ! ,1*973 'survey as well as detailed information on the x 
computations. 



/ V s When the scores for the 11 countries are compared (Table 1) 

perhaps the most interesting result is the relatively small range 
between the country scoring lowest on the index, of. heterogeneity (West 
Germany with i952.*f) and the co.untry scoring highest (Yugoslavia with 
22^3.6). Some might infefc from this bunching of scores that our strategy 
is not a very sensitive or reliable discriminator of degree of homogeneity. 
; ' » However, we have used several tests to evaluate the reliabilijby of our 

* * measure, and all are reassuring. ^ 

One was to compute rank-order correlations of the overall scale 
with several sub-scales to determine whether one of these attitudes 
tfas the major component. To the contrary, the rank-order for countries* 
in the a education, politics, and social attitudes area^ where numerous 
questions, were available all were significantly correlated with the * 
rank-order 4 of countries for thfe total. index. The rank-order coefficient 1 " 
^ ' for education jwas .71; it was .*f1 fpr political; and .85 for social. '( 

Only the work scale had^a negligible relation to the overall scale. 

In a.secopd test/ we dropped*all questions with only two responses 
(©•g»» agree, disagree) on the assumption that 1 a few deviant answer^ on 
"j * ' • these could lead to wild fluctuations* and computed a new index. The 
Spearman rank-orde,r correlation coefficient of this sub-index with the 
* ' 'original index was .7^. • . -> * 

Next we randomly selected -ten questions from/the original J>k and 
computed'- a ' sub -index in the same manner-. \The J5pearman rank-order correlation 
coefficient of the reduced ^with the original index Was -.64. 
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would be 34<X)#. In the Appendix we list the sums for each of the 11 * 
nations in the 1973 survey as well as detailed information on the 



computa^ioAs. , ^ ' ^ ^ p ^ ^ toU^^t? h \, 

Perhaps the most interesting result is the- relatively small range • 
between the country scoring lowest on the 'index of heterogeneity (.West 
•Germany with >952.*0 and the country scoring highest (Yugoslavia with 3 ^ 
22*0.6). Some might infer frqjn this bunchirfg of scores that our strategy 
is not a very sensitive or reliable discriminator of degree of homogeneity; 
However, we have used several tests to' evaluate the reliability of our 
measure, and ail are reassuring., >l 

One was to compute rank-order correlations of the overall scale 
with several sub-scales to determine whether one attitude was the major 
component. ToVthe contrary, the rank-order for coi^tcies in the education, 
polities', and social attitudes areas where numerous questions were 
available all were significantly correlated^ith the rank-order of 
countries. for the_tojtal index. The rank-order coefficient for education 
was .71; it was .^1 for political; and .85 for socj^tU Only the work 
scale had a negligible relation to the overall scale. 

; In* a second test, ^we dropped all questions" with only two responses 

- ' > <\ 

(te.g*i agree, disagree) 'on the Assumption that a few deviant answers on ^ 
these could lead to wild fluctuations, and computed a new index,. -The 
Spearman rank-order correlation coefficient of this sub-index with the 
.original index was .7^. ' * 

r 

Next we randomly selected ten questions from tbf original JM and 
Computed "a sub-index in the same manner. The Spearmah rank-order .correlatio 
coefficient of the reduced with the original index wad .8^. 
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TABLE. 2 

HOMOGENEITY STUDIES COMPUTED FOR THREE 
ADDITIONAL CROSS-NATIONAL STUDIES 





Almond-Verba \ 


\ 


Verba-Nye 




Buc hanali-C ant ri 1 




(16 questions) 




(2,1 questions) 




* (7 questions) 




Low HomofrefiieitY 




Low Homoffeneitv 




Low Homogeneity 


1 


' — ; — i 

Italy 


' 1 


Japan 


1 


Netherlands 


2 


Germany 


2 


United States 


2 


France 


3 


United Kingdom 


. 3 


India 


3 


Italy. 


k 


United States 


c 




if 


Britain 


* 5 


Mexico 






5 


c Germany - 










6 


Norway 




'X 






. 7 


Mexico 




> C 
% 




o 


8 


United States 










9 


Australia 



9 
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Finally we turned to thr'ee athaf comparative 7 studies — the 

Almond- Verba study of Political Culture,- the Verba-Nye fetudy of 'Political 

3 

Beharior, and the Buchanan-Cantril study c Of International Perceptions. 

The first two of these studies used questionnaires which were somewhat 

y 

narjrov in scope for our purposes and covered a smaller number of 
• ■ 

countries — the Verba-Nye study ased an identical questionnaire for 
only three countries and the Almond-Verba an identical questionnaire n 
for five. We selected 16 questions from the Almond-Verba study and 2l 
from the Verba-Nye study and used the same procedure as 'above to compute 
three new sets of scores as presented-in Table~2. In our view, these 
indexes were less satisfactory in that they had few questions on attitude* 
outside the political area. Nevertheless, it is interesting that, in 
bot£*casss, wherevei^ there is overlap, the rank-order for degree of 

• 4 * V*' * m - " 

heterogeneity of countries is identical with that for the 1973 youth 

survey. • 

4 

' ' The Buchanan-Cantril study, conducted in 19^8-19^9 i included a 
larger number of countries than either Almond- Verba or Verba-Nye, but 
the- respondents of each nation were asked fewer attitude questions. Only 
seven questions were minimally appropriate for the<computation of the 
homogeneity scores summarized* in Table 2, whereas we believe at least 
ten should be used. 'Nevertheless, the rank-order of the dountries in 
terms of degree of homogeneity is similar to that for the youth study 
( (only Germany, is^ranked substantially out of order and possibly 
contributing to this difference was Buchanan-Cantril 1 s restricting their 
'survey to British-occupied Germany) and the Almond- Verba study. Mexico 
scores slightly higher in cultural heterogeneity than the U.S. an the ? 
Buchanan-Cantril study, whereas in the Almond-Verba study she rankfe 

* • V 
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slightly lower. These parallel results from three reputable surveys 
based on national sample's increased our confidence in the proposed 
procedure. v , " ' 

Determinants of tne Relative Degree of Homogeneity 

The resultant" ordering of societies in terms of their relative 
degree of homogeneity in individual value orientations may surprise ; 
some readers. For example, in recent years' Americans have become 
increasingly conscious of the heterogeneity of this nation, thanks to 
the forceful reminders of social protest movements. Ethnically, America- 

\ 

.is a diverse society and, moreover, its occupational and political 

'systems are among the most complex in the world. Presumably, social 

and cultural differentiation are interrelated/ Nevertheless, according 

to' our index, the U.S. is more homogeneous in value orientations than 

two 'developing societies and even Japan - T Ja nation which has. supposedly 
. i " ■..«** * 

achieved an unusual, degree of cultural uniformity. 

Clearly 'many factors have independent roles in determining the 
nations' relative homogeneity -in value orientations. Though the small 
number of countries for which we could construct a homogeneity .index does 
not allow a serious' evaluation of these factors, it is worthwhile to 
review them as we search for an understanding' of the relative ranking 
of tljg 11 cases. 

4 

The Dirision of Labor . Possibly 'the most widely accepted 
explanation for heterogeneity in vaiiie orientation is that it is brought, 
about through the increasing division of labor. Durkheim 096 1 *: 1?0, ' 
172) submits that with the division of labor "there is a decreasing 
number of collective beliefs and sentiments." While thej common conscience 
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£o'es not disappear^ etfljpletely, "it more and more comes to consist of , 

very general and very indeterminant ways of thinking and feeling, which 

leave an o^en 'place for a growing multitude of individual differences* 11 

♦ 

This general perspective is consistent with the evolutionary formulations 
of a large number of anthropologists <from Morgan, to Re&field. Lenski 
(1970: 100) agrees with the division of labor generalization, but .doubts 
that it will continue to be valid: "the effects of technological 
advance in the years ahead are likely to prove very different from its 

effects in the past, at least insofar as social and 'cultural diversification 

i 

is concerned* Instead of increasing diversification, technological 
advance is likely to reduce it." We used two familiar 'indexes of economic 
development — t5NP ger capita and the proportion of the labor force in. 
agriculture — to determine whether the more developed countries of our 
sample were also more heterogeneous 'in value orientations. For? both 
indexes, there was no significant relationship. 

Educational Revolution. One reason for the low relation of 



elopment' and heterogeneity .in values is .that the theories are m 
primarily concerned with major thresholds in social type, as between 
agrarian and industrial society, rather than with differences within 
these types. Also, the theories assume that the division of labor allows 
for greater heterogeneity but does not guarantee it. Parsons and Piatt's 
(1973: 267-303) recent work on the ^"educational revolution" has underlined 
the important role of the educational system ^pd especially the university 
* in promoting cultural heterogeneity. One feature of the educational 

A 

revolution is the large number of people permitted to work at the 
| * university developing new "definitions of the societal situation." In 

. addition, growing proportions of the population attend higher educational 

ERJC 00020 
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institutions and learn- these new advanced definitions. The educational < * 
revolution normally follows the industrial and democratic revolutions, 
but there is no determinate sequence* Thus in our sample, the Philippines 
is a country that ha^s gone ^further in developing educational institutions 
than factories and it scores high on the heterogeneity index. Generally, 
educational development (indexed by the adjusted school enrollment ratio) 
is a weak predictor of heterogeneity in value orientations; the rank 
order' correlation is .26.^ 

Information System . - While the educational revolution may serve 
to promote diversity, other of the new institutional complexes such as - 
the information system composed of the mass media and advertising are 
potential promoters of homogeneity. This complex is most likely to 
affect the quality of culture if it operates from a single center and 
develops messages that become widely diffused. On the other hand, to? 
the extent that the complex is decentralized \and several centers compete 
for public attention, we might expecjb,the information system to have 
little effect on culture, or even to promote some diversity. Unfortunately, 
there are no ready comparative indexejs of the degree of decentralization- 
competitiveness of ;this complex. While i^ is easy to obtain data on the 
per capita distribution of Newspapers, TVs, radios and telephones, these 
measures are ' peripheral to the decentralization-competitiveness 
hypothesis. Thus it is not surprising that the correlates of those indexes 
.with heterogeneity are uniformly law. ^Ttirning to particular societies 
one discovers that some have relatively centralized institutions for one a 
information sphere and decentralized ones for another. For example^ 
-'television is relatively centralized in the U.S. , with only three major • 
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• networks- Al working, out of New Y6rk s ^nd offering similar formats; the 
only significant source of ~&versity is the struggling public broadcasting 

system. On the other hand, jnost newspapers, though they dfepend on the 

"X * " ' ' - ' k 

m^jor, wire service^, have a local base band are filled predominantly with 

. local news. In contrast in Japan, the newspaper industry is highly 

centralized.- While there *are local papers, most families depend on one 

of the three major national daily newspapers published from Tokyo. 

+> 

Japanese TV is also 2 relatively centralized, but at least there are five 
major networks and among these is a government subsidized National 
, Broadcasting Company (NHK) which has both full-time' general interest and 
educational cliannels. The several continental European countries are 
not especially distinguished for- the. decentralisation of their media, 

but competition 'is often evident. Moreover, €he members of each society 

*^ 

medfcf considerable use of media developed by their neighboring societies, 

k . • 

tftus generating an indirect mode of competitiveness.'- While this complexity 
'* in the information systems of advanced societies makes comparisons between 
them difficult, we should not ignore the obvious contrast with societies 
that have not yet developed complex information systems. In our sample, 
India, ^the Philippines, and Brazil are^ examples, and it is of interest 
that, two of these societies score exceptionally low^on^^JtfrrTndex of % 
cultural homogeneity. , ' . 

Political Centralization , Tolitical centralization is another 
institutional variable ,o¥ten citedNin discussions of cultural homogeneity. 
More centralized polities have the capacity to exert greater.- control over 
the culturally oriented institutionsNsuch as th€ schools, the media, and'' 
the church. Whether a central government uses this .capacity or not will 
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depend on the circumstances of each case. However, there are doubtless S\ 
some regularities underlying government policy shifts towards the promotion; 

of homogeneity: for example, when nations are -newly founded and seeking 

'"ft 

their identity, during periods of martial law and in periods of violent 

political competition, and when nations are at war or enduririjg a potentially 

disintegrative national crisis -such as a depression. Again, we are unable 

to systematically evaluate any of these hypotheses, as available measures 

of government 'centralization are too crude for our purposes. Nevertheless, 

we feel that the relative degree of value homogeneity in Yugoslavia and 

especially Sweden might, in part, be accounted for by the cultural activities 

of these two nations 1 .governments. In the Swedish case, the government 

has developed an ideologically oriented curriculum which is administered 

uniformly throughout the nation. This^is also the ideal in Yugoslavia, 

though practical conditions inhibit full realization. 

Ethnic Diversity . Apart^.from the institutional variables, ethnic 

diversity is als6 often pointed to as a determinant of cultural heterogeneity. 

Seemingly in favor of this hypothesis is the finding of several recent 

studies on American ethnicity that distinctive sub-cultures have continued 

to resist the temptations of the melting po€*. (Glazer and Moynihan, 19 0 63; 

Gordon, 1964). However, a careful reading of these studies suggests t^at 

the distinctiveness of America's ethnic sub-cultures lies more in their 

styles of dress, diet, and language than in their, basic value commitments. 

Indeed, it appears that the recognition, of sepa^teness'has induced many 

ethnic leaders to try to bring the central commitments of their people 

as closely in line with the central American values as possible. Thus* 

it is not surprising that the U.S., which scores moderately high on several 

; • \ 

indexes of ethnic diversity, nevertheless ranks high^or* homogeneity. 

Moreover, the data from our 1J countries suggest the American experience 

. .- \x 
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■ay be typical. ' Indeed,' of all the determinants we have reviewed, the 
strongest correlate we can report *s betweeh ethnic diversity and cultural 
^homogeneity; the Spearman rank-order correlation is.55*' Th« only 
ethnically homogeneous country which also scores high on cultural f 

homogeneity is Sweden. * ~ 

The institutionalization of class^ stratification including barriers 

;< * 

to intergenerational mobility would be another plausible determinant qf 

f r J ' - *»- 

value heterogeneity. Qualitative accounts lead us „to conclude that the ^ • 

older industrial societies such as Germany, France; and Great Britain as 

* j - 
swell as agrarian*sqcieties, have more rigidoClasi' boundaries, and indeed, 

" v " * - V . • I 

several of the societies classified in this manner are more heterogeneous. 

* floweveri' it is difficult to find consistent support for this classification 

. in the confused stratification and mobility literature. Moreover, though 

we have a few studies detailing distinctive occupational sub-cultures, 
' the empirical evidence on class-based sub-cultures is weak. Thus, we are, 

not prepared, at this stage,* to advance class as an important determinant 

of cultural heterogeneity. 



\ 



The Conseq uences of Honofteraeity * 
fc- 



Homogeneity' of individual value orientations <>in combination with 
other variables has frequently been viewed as an important factor in 
Social processes,' especially* of the polity.. Kornhauser .(1961) distinguishes 
pluralistic modern societies 'from mass societies by the extent to which the ' 
members of the latter adheri to "mass standards" of evaluation. Observing 
that "mass standards- 'are readily used by mass-oriented elites as bases for . 
manipulating and mobilizing large numbers of people," he concludes that ^ 
"a society Characterized by mass standards lacks strong cultural support 
for the" defense^* basic institutions, especially liberal' democracy." 

t 
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((Kornhauser, 1961: 103). Turning the argument wound, Robin Williams 

(1970: 302) suggests 'that a ^democratic system is the only political 

mechanism able to 'rescOve^the i%fevitable conflicts that emerge in a ^ 

pluralistic system. ' In sum, theorists^ argue tljat a certain degree of > 

heterogeneity ia vi tally related^to the functioning of democratic 

institutions. ' * JL" , 

On the other hand, excessive heterogeneity threatens effective 

government. Thus", the* first task of new governments is to gain broad 

^ .acceptance for common national symbols and political norms. To the extent 

that the national composition is heterogeneous and especially if the 

» 

heterogeneity is grounded in ethnic or racial diversity, the tUsk of , 
national mobilization is difficult. Separatist movements may emerge and - 
undermine the strength of the national polity as has been the case in 
India throughout the post-revolutionary period. (Harrison, 1960). « 

The degree' of homogeneity of a people has equally important 
consequences for other institutional areas. Insofar as a labor ^force is 
homogeneous, employers find it easier to select and train employees, thus 
resulting in considerable savings to their, organizations. Moreover, work 
teams are not troubled 'by the strains] that sub-culture differences might 
generate.. On the other hand, a homogeneous labor force may not be able to 
develop- as many new ideas for improving the work process. Also the lack 

T 

'of heterogeneity makes it easier for a group of employees to agree on 
" "restriction of" output", norms (Collins, Dalton, and Eay, 19^6) and- to form 
r ■ unions^Pelling, 1960) — both potentially cbunter td,the interests of. 

management. Presumably, the control of the labor force would vary between 
management and labor Readers depending on whether the labor force was 
heterogeneous in its value orientations or homogeneous. 

ERiC 100025 
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Needless td say^ the propositions we haVe mentioned here are 
exceedingly difficult to test at the dMietal, l$yel 9 ' due to the influence 
of other factors. Cej^a^ily, given .the small number of countries for whic£ 
we haye computed homffgen$i$y measures, serious examination of theafc / * 
propositions '£s*%S| of #he question* Howetter, the centrality of toariy/of . 
these propositions in sociological theories underlines the need for more 
extensive attempts* to p^ac^re examine tn^iural heterogeneity. 



"V: 



Other Applications of the fidmogeneity Measure • f ^ 

~ ^ ~ ' # 3 "7^ ; . .. 

£ Our previous discussioix has concentrated on cross-national comparison^ 
of homogeneity; however, our approach can be, applied to other pro^ems — for 
example, to •variations over time in the homogeneity of a given societyor 
to differences in Jthe relative homogeneity of societal sub-groupl. tony 
of the hypotheses elaborated above* can be reformulated to consider these 
differences. In Japan an .excellent n^tionwidfe survey of national character 
has been conducted ^every five yearjs since 1953 fc (Tokei Suri Kenkyusho, , 
197^). Preliminary anajjles of'the changing* content bf, Japanese national 

* • i\ • 

character have been reported elsewhere — these' suggest on the one hand ^ * 
impressive stability in* value orientj&tiotis concerning basic human relations • 
in the family, -at the workplace, and between friends? yet^there .ar^e ma^or 

changes in individual goals and attitudes* towards government, 1 society and • 

' ' ,. i 

the. environment (Nishihira, . 197 1 *) . Concerning homogeneity, "the educational y 

level of the. Japanese population—especially women— -has been substantial^ . 

. , - s x 

upgraded during the postwar period', but possibly counter-acting educations 
diversifying effect have been 4 the .centralizing trends in the mass media. 
To exami^i homogeneity, we selected 18 questions from this survey which * 
were<repeltted in 1953, 1963, and 1973- and which conformed with the criteria 

noted earmer for our "approach. The' scores, on homogeneity were* 838 in 

^ - - -I ' ' " * ' 
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1953, 822 in 1963, and 8jh in 1973. suggesting little, change in the degree 

* > » 

of homogeneity 'over this twenty year period. 

The Japanese surrey is a somewhat 'unusual source in that national 

opinion surreys with questions ranging orej a variety of issues are rarely 

repeated in any nation including the^U.S. Howerer,< if alargje number of 

similar questionnaire asked #t one point in time but on different surreys 

then these questions^were repeated sereral years later, it wouJ.d be 

possible to pool the answers to surreys of the earlier period, 'compute a 

measure of homogeneity, and compare, it v£th a measure for the^sarae questions 

in the later , surrey . The- General Social Suiprey of the N^ional Opinion 

Reflearph-^nter affords such an opportunity. 

Also iour approach can be .used to examine differences between 

sub-groups. As oije' example, we hare reriewedall the tables in Gerhard 

Lenski's -The Religious Factor (1963) whiclj* provided marginals on attitudes 

by socio-religious groups (only 8) and computed ralue homogeneity scores: 

\ / ■ . 

middle-class Protectants scored high on homogeneity; working-class white 

.^rotefetfifiits and middle-class white Catholics fr^nched in the middle; and 

8 * 

black Protestants scored pmch lower. 

>*» • 

In terras of our earlier, propositions, we might argug that 'the 

higher degree of homogeneity of middle-class Protestants is due to their 

greater exposure to the national mass media^ and possibly to their 0 r 

. " " * ( i ^ \ 

relatirely well-integrated community life. .On the other hand, 4 the other 

groups and especially the lower-class blacks are possibly less affected » 

Td ' ■ 

by thes4Pfti>mo denizing experiences. Additional explanations might bp 
presented, but without replications of this* computation for other -samples 
extended ^tfscussion is not justified. Our purpose is merely to illustrate 
the possibility for sucfi^an application., , ' 4 
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Similarly, our computational technique can be applied to compute 

^differences i^ degree of homogeneity , between occupations or people (CTf, - 
different educational and income levels. Also, it could be used in small 

s group research as a baseline measure for group homogeneity prior to - * ' 
conformity experiments or th^ c6ding of interaction processes: presumably 
groups that scored higher on heterogeneity would manifest a lower incidence v 

of con/oiTffity or of positive interactions* « ' ^ > 

'' * \ - • 

Conclusion - v , 7 j - ; * 

Our primary objective has been to identify, the obstacles that have 
prevented earlier researchers from computing cross-national indexes of^ the 
homogeneity of individual value orientations, and to suggest a new approach 
J that avoids these obstacles. The "main "obstacle has been the inability to 

develop an instrument for measuring values that^has cross-cultural validity. 
However, if w^ can agree that^ttitudes are a reflection of values, we 
propose a. method for inferring^the. heterogeneity £f valye orientations 
through a/study of diversity in attitudes. Of course attitudes are also 
fnfluended by other features of a situation, andHd the extent that* these ' 6 
other /features prevail our approach is rendered meaningless. For particulars 
situations, due to some strong stimulus such as the influence of a 
significant other we know that individuals develop attitudes that are 
contrary to their values. However, over a large number of situati6ns we 
assume that an individuals value orientations are the most consistent * 
influence on his » attitudes* x 
. ' An alternate approach might be to compute indexes of behavior on 

• the assumption that behavior is also a r^lectibn of values. The advantage ; 
• is that behavioral measures are "more readily available (e.g. from censuses 



t 

it *' 
\'> »v'. 
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and official surveys) and' can be more ejfeily validated} however, we suspect 

that^behavior is far more influencefroy aspects of social situations than 

/ , 
are attitudes and hence, that, a behavidrally based approach would be even ' 

less sensitive to true variation in the homogeneity of value ^orientations. * 

The reliability of our homogeneity index, has been confirmed by 

each of several different measuring techniques. Given the present status 

of cross-cultural research, it is-difficalt to conceive of a simpler and 

more effective procedure for -measuring cultural homogeneity. Insofar as 

researchers' believe the concept of cultural heterogeneity is important, 

\ - . 

they mi$ht seriously consider some alterations of future research designs 

to include questions that would best index the extent of diversity in the 

attituSeS of different populations. One principle in such a strategy would 

be to include questions which range over & sufficiently broad range of . 

areas— e.g. , surveys that focus pn political behavior might fitfd it 

* ' * ' /, . * 

worthwhile to include attitude questions on issues such as the importance 

of education, respect for parents; fertility ideals, attitudes to sex, 

views on the importance of life. and work, respect for law, views on the 

ideal agenda for the national government, an& evaluations of the performance 

of government. Secondly, researchers could survey previous research studies 

to' identify questions that produce an exceptional degree of diversity. 
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^ 1 Footnotes 

I 

1. This mistake of summing or averaging individual variables to ' 
operational ze a system level variable is characteristic of studies based 
on survey analysis. ' A familiar example is the landmark study of Almond 
and Verba (1963: l4-15) where they' defined "the political culture of a 

nation as the particular pattern of orientation toward political objects . , 

among the members of the nation* 1 ? , £ 

2. The Prime Minister's Office contracted with Gallup International to 
conduct comparable surveys in the eleten countries of yojuth l8-2*f. In •: v 
most countries a stratified random sampling was used to select .about 2500 
subjects; at least 1990 respondents completed the interviews in all of the m 
eleven countries and in the instances where a random sample had been 

^elected they constituted from 7 1 * to 91 per cent of the intended subjects. ^ 
In France, Brazil^ knd the Philippines rural youth were significantly 
tundersample'd; in the. latter instance, weights were usect to adjust the, 
distribution of responses prior to calculating the distributions analyzed 
in the text. Full details are reported in the Prime Minister's Office t » 
report (1973: 38-51). An English translation of the survey is scheduled 
for publication in the near future through the Japanese Government Printing 
Office. 

/ ' 

3. Each^study used a uniform sampling design and identical questionnaires 
administered by qualified research centers for all of the counters covered. 
The Buchanan-Cantril Study (196 1 *) was a pioneer in this type of research 

as it was conducted immediately following World. War II. The Almond-Verba 
study was the first cross-national study of the sixties designed to evaluate 
^an articulated theory of social process. And the Verba-Nye study which ' 
stili remains to published was designed to pursue several issues in 
political behaviqr raised by the Almond-Verba '"study. Our indexes are 
calculated from data, presented *in the published reports of the first two 
surveys and from marginals graciously supplied by the country teams of the 
Verba-Nye project. 

k. However* as Kornhauser observes (196^: 105) 

••There is no one-to-one relation between social and cultural 
differentiation or stability. In the United States, for example, 
there appears to be greater social differentiation than cultural 
differentiation t perhaps in part because of the system of popular * 
education that prevails in this cou&try. .In France, on the other 
haiid* the reverse situation seems to obtain, in part due to the 
elitist character, of educational institutions in that country." 

5. Full details on the measures we employ for these correlates are reported 
in Taylor and Hudson (1972) on. the following pages: The .division of labor 
is operationalized as. GNP/capita and Percent -in Non-Agricultural Industries 
as explained on page 31 1 *; educational development is operationalized by the 
"iehool enrollment ratio as explained on«page 225; to evaluate the information 
system -hypothesis, 'we Considered the relation to honlogeneity of newspapers/1000 
and telephones/1000 as explained on page 239? ethnic diversity is operationalized 
by a modification of the index of linguistic and ethnic fractiona^sation 
originally developed in the Soviet Un^on Atlas Narodov Mira as exp^ned 
on page 271. f . - 
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?♦ At the same time, it is -necessary td recall, the sampling bias in the 
Brazilian and Philippine samples towards urban educated /youth as noted in 
footnote 2» While the respondents were weighted to compensate for the bias 
towards the more modern sector of the population, these adjustments may 
hare been insufficient and hence may be partially responsible for the low 
scores* * 

8. Suitable marginals for eight attitude questions were reported in 
tables 10, 12, 15, 18 (two questions), 19i 22, and 23. The score for 
middle-class white Protestants was 573* 51^ for middle-class white 
Catholics, 519 for working-class white Protestants, 526 for working-class 
white Catholics, and *f9L for working-class^ blacks* 5 - 
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